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Memorabilia. 


‘MHE Annual Bibliography of English Lan- 

guage and Literature,’ Vol. xvi., edited for 
the Modern Humanities Research Association 
by Dr. Mary §. Serjeantson and Professor 
Leslie N, Broughton, of Cornell University 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net) 
runs to 4,391 items, which makes it about 
the size of the previous volume, as also in 
arrangement it is similar. This bibliography 
is one of the most useful registers of work 
done that the student has at his command. 
An interesting section is, that denominated 
‘Ancillary Studies,’ which, under different 
headings, includes such books as Sir Ambrose 
Heal’s ‘ The London Goldsmiths,’ R. Knapp’s 
‘Heilige und Heiligenlegenden in England ’ 
—much reviewed; and a good number of 
family histories. . Criticism of twentieth- 
century literature was fairly abundant this 
tpg We noticed that the Neuphilo- 
logische Monatsschrift reviewed the poetry of 
A, E, Housman, as did also the Yale Review 
and, under the title of ‘ Defeatist as Poet,’ 
the Catholic World. Kipling and D. H. Law- 
fence came in for a zood eal of attention 
and there was also a good deal written about 
W. B. Yeats. Among nineteenth-century 
authors, besides the outstanding names which 
always attract the student’s pen, we noticed 
no little comment on Gerard Manley 
Hopkins and on Lafcadio Hearn, once so 
much admired and latterly rather neglected. 
In fact, which authors in the several centuries 
are attracting notice. in periodicals is an 
interesting line of enquiry which may be most 
satisfactorily pursued in this bibliography. 


S “a contribution to the history of 
phonetics and English ‘sounds,’’ Pro- 
fessor H. G. Fiedler has brought out with the 
‘Oxford University Press (3s. net) a pam- 








peare on Phonetics and on the Pronunciatian 


of English and Latin.’ The person in ques- 
tion is one Robert. Robinson, ‘‘ Londoner,”’ 
and that epithet gives all that is known about 
him beyond his authorship of a small duo- 
decimo printed by Nicholas. Okes—‘ The Art 
of Pronuntiation and Digested into two parts. 
Vox audienda and Vox videnda,’ and so much 
as he tells us therein. Nicholas Okes was the 
printer of Heywood’s ‘ Apology for Actors’ 
and of the first quarto of ‘ Othello.’ As Pro- 
fessor Fiedler remarks, the fact that Robin- 
son puts himself down as a Londoner shows 
that he realised how important it is, in the 
discussion of differences of pronunciation, to 
have ascertained to what part of the country 
speakers belong. His preface refers to the 
‘* unripeness of his years,’’ and to his inability 
to buy books; he was. young then, and -poor. 
Latin poems of his own composition show he 
had had a classical education, and Professor 
Fiedler’s conjecture that he was a school- 
master or a minor official seems well-founded. 
His study of speech and the opinions he had 
formed about sounds and spelling appear to 
him a new = science—a gift even, from 
Heaven. How far it proved useful in its day 
we gather is now beyond tracing, but the sur- 
vival of a single copy in tbe Bodleian Lib- 
rary and Professor Fiedler’s work on _ it 
should certainly make it useful now to the 
student of phonetics, and that in regard to 
the Elizabethan pasnaneation of Latin as 
well as of English. An interesting point is 
the evidence he supplies of the establishment 
within Shakespeare’s time of the sh sound for 
ti in the endings—tion, -tious; phoneticians 
have hitherto been inclined to date this some- 
what later. 


i the December American Review is a paper 

by Mr. Clarence A. Manning called ‘ The 
Deus ex Machina in Soviety Literature.’ 
The point is to show how Soviet literature is 
made to subserve Soviet ideals. It carries a 
moral, and to enforce that moral intervention 
of the higher authorities when the story has 
come to an impasse is not merely permissible, 
it is obligatory. ‘We are accustomed 
to-day,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ to glorify a litera- 
ture of failure and criticism. The Soviets 
have passed all that. They need and want 
success and the authors are giving it to them.”’ 
Without attempting to appraise the quality 
of the success provided, or the soundness of 
the forms of intervention, we confess that we 
found it refreshing to contemplate a people 
who had ‘‘ passed ’’ the “‘ glorifying a litera- 





phlet entitled ‘A Contemporary’ of Shakes- 





ture of failure and of criticism.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 


(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40). 
M.E. e. 


(A) Raising to [i]. The raising of M.E. 
{e] to [i] by a nasal consonant during the 
M.E, period has given rise in Modern English 
to the forms hinge, fringe, singe, wing, string, 
etc., and the pronunciation of England, Eng- 
lish, etc. It appears from the occasional 
spellings of good speakers that [i] was for- 
merly pronounced in many words where we 
now pronounce [e]._ The London documents 
also contain numerous examples of this de- 
velopment, e.g. myndyng (mending) 3.1441, 
fryndship 13.1550, Machyn, bynche 65 Kyng- 
bynche 195, fryndes 310, leinthe 1.1553, 
Hinshowe (Henshaw) 9.1567, hynry 21.1593, 
Inglande 5.1594-6, Inglishe 31.1595, Twynty 
21.1596, whin 32.1617, assimbled 31.1618, 
Twynty 30.1619, sindinge 21.1622, quinshing 
4.1626, Tinkins 24.1644, Blinkinsoppe 38.1644, 
invintory 38.1647, Frynd 22.1651, Jinings 
38.1659, Linthall 2.1663, kinell 29.1671, 
Ginerall 22.1676, frind 30.1685. 

The same high vowel developed from M.E. 
{e] in many other words, apparently quite 
independently of the neighbouring sounds, 
although it is most frequent before s. Among 
the i-spellings which prove this development 
are: togidder 1.1487-8, blyssyd 5.1508-9, 
chistes 1.1553, Machyn, chycker (Exchequer) 
282, erikting 24.1581, anyxsed 17.1582, 
Frideryke 24.1584, benivolence 24.1589, 
togither 31.1598, chiste 8.1601, quist house 
30.1617, Inquist 30.1621, assissed 21.1622, all 
Riddye 21.1630, Riddy 22.1630, spicified 
31.1641, billfree (belfry) 18.1650, ffiching 
18.1650, Rigester 25.1679, willom 25.1679, 
pibbles 25.1683, etc. This pronunciation, too, 
was not uncommon among good speakers in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Nore. The spellings youlowe (yellow) 
9.1636, Machyn, yolow 77, probably derived 
from O.E. zeolwe, with the stress on the 
second element of the diphthong. The spell- 
ing yallow 22.1633 may represent an unround- 
ing of this o. 

The etymolozy of ‘‘ yeoman’”’ is uncertain. 
Jespersen thinks that the eo, like that of 
Leonard, jeopardy, etc., derives from M.E. 





—_—. 


[6] and that the modern pronunciation is due 
to the spelling. It appears from the following 
spellings, however, that the e and o pronun- 
ciations were both used in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, before the period when 
spelling-pronunciations became fashionable; 
yemanry 9.1636, yemans 2.1615, yemones 
21.1652, yoman 1.1518-9, yomanry 9.1538, 
yomen 13.1551, Yomanes 22.1620, etc. It 
seems, therefore, that there may have been an 
eo-diphthong in this word in M.F. and that 
the two later forms arose from different 
accentuations of this diphthong. 

Machyn has three strange spellings of 
“devil”? that are worth reproduction, 
although I cannot account for them, viz, 
duyllyll 47, dulle 73, dullysly 197. Two spell- 
ings of ‘‘ interest’? may be influenced by 
‘intrust,”’ viz., intrust 31.1601, 39.1659. 

B) Alternation with a. In M.E., short ¢ 
alternates with short a in some words, par- 
ticularly before n, than then, ani eni, whan 
when. London a-spellings instead of normal 
e which may be due to this variation are: 
whan 5.1476-8, kanell (kennel) 1.1479-81, 
whane 1.1493-4, faenchirche 1.1502-3, Machyn, 
Fanchurche 20, mandyng (mending) 15.1564, 
whan 29.1592, manding 22.1621, Banbrigg 
(Bembridge) 8.1620, Ganerall 25.1648, Ran 
(Wren’s) 22.1676. Doublets also arose in 
M.E. from the shortening of O.E. &, dradde 
dredde, wrastle wrestle, etc. This variation 
may account for several London a-forms, e.g., 
laten (let pp.) 6.1479-81, latte (let) 5.1509-10, 
Machyn, praty (pretty) 72, wrastelyng 201, 
laft (left) 239, auerie (every) 21.1620. 

In addition to these, however, there ar 
many a-spellings which suggest a common use 
of [#] in words normally pronounced with 
fe]. This variation is familiar in thresh 
thrash, wreck wrack. The same M.E. varia- 
tion may explain: Machyn, harolds 3, prast 
127, prograsse 204, capt (kept) 290, culpapare 
(Culpepper) 277, saxton 6.1509-10, saztons 
8.1589, 27.1631, Dwalls 17.1575, shade (shed) 
27.1587, Cassers (assessors) 10.1598, Inquast 
31.1615, Shipwrack 35.1631, togather 41.1641, 
sauerall 25.1648, accstreordenary 21.1661, 
harrald 20.1662, Lacctorer 23.1673, Discration 
25.1680, Tarris (terrace) 40.1691, quastman 
33.1695, Squarill (squirrel) 33.1696. ‘ 

(c) Lengthening. The followi ng spellings 
appear to reflect the use of a lengthened f{i:] 
instead of normal short [e], cobweebes 15.1582, 
weether (weather) 24.1593, weedings (wed- 
dings) 8.1604, Cheestes Chest 22.1607, Hend 
(end) 24.1644, sheds (sheds) 28.1658, heeld 
(held) 20.1660, beed (bed) 33.1694. 
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M.E. er in closed syllables. 


(a) Retraction to ar. According to Profes- 
sor Wyld’s analysis, the retraction of er to ar 
which accounts for the present-day pronuncia- 
tion of clerk, hearth, Derby, and the spelling 
and pronunciation of star, far, carve, etc., 
began in Kent early in the 14th century and 
spread thence to Hssex, to Suffolk and to Nor- 
folk. During the 14th century, the new forms 
began to filter very seadaally into London 
speech from Kent or Essex, or from both. 
They were rare in the speech of the upper 
classes at first, but gradually gained ground, 
probably through the speech of the lower strata 
of society, during the fifteenth century, possibly 
also through the direct influence of merchants 
from the Eastern Counties who acquired 
wealth and position like Gregory. 

The London documents I have examined are 
not early enough to enable me to discuss in 
their light this view of the rise of the ar-forms, 
But the earliest entries in the London docu- 
ments contain examples of the change. The 
spelling wark (from werk, O.K. weore) occurs 
in 1441, warkmanschyppe 1444, warkman 
1466. Similar ar-spellings occur in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century for Bermond- 
sey, certain, firm, Guernsey, merchant, 
parson, yard, hearth, etc. 

During the sixteenth century, the examples 
of this change are very numerous and include 
most of the common words and names in 
which original er occurred in closed syllables. 
Characteristic spellings are: wark 3.1441, 
warkmanschyppe 3.1444, warkman 3.1466, 


warkmanship 5.1466, clarke 1.1483-5, mar- 
chaunte 1.1485, parson 1.1487-8, yardes 
1,1489-90, Barmondsey 1.1487-8, harth 


1.1401-2, smartt 1.1492-3, sartayne 1.1492-3, 
sargantt 1.1493-4, karvers 1.1496-7, warkes 
1.1496-7, farme (firm, M.E. ferme) 1.1496-7, 
garneseye 1.1497-8, sarvant 1.1502-3, warkmen 


1.1512-3. Clarkenwell 1.1513-4, harth 
6.1519-20, wark 9.1542, parcivall 11.1543, 
parsons 11.1555, Machyn, marchants, 7, 
marmed (mermaid) 8, hard (heard) 23, 
carsseys (kerseys) 23, marser 24, armyn 
(ermin) 28, swaerd (sword, M.E. swerd, 


sword) 28, swarde 76, harsse (hearse) 97, 
Barkley 45, Arfford (Hertford) 58, sarmon 101, 
vargers 119, sarten 134, Barmsey 303, Har- 
bard (Herbert) 300, Barkshyre 174, Hardford- 
shyre 216, vardet (verdict) 3.1563-4, varditte 
15.1569, Sharley (Sherley) 15.1572, sartyne 
8.1574, vartewe (Fr. vertu) 8.1574, sarvantt 
8.1575, sarteifie 8.1575, consarnynge 17.1582, 
Revarsyon 24.1575, parson 23.1582, sarmonnd 
8.1583, harde (heard) 18.1587, parfetting 





obsarved 24.1592, convart 23.1596, Gartrid 
(Gertrude), 8.1597, sarmon 22.1602, kar- 
sey 22.1606, Varnam (Vernon) 22.1614, 
sarvis 22.1620, Concarning 22.1621, Barth 
(birth, South-Eastern M.E. berth) 23.1633, 
Jarmon (Jermyn) 23.1633, sarvice 22.1633, 
marsey (mercy) 29.1641, ffardinando 
31.1634, 33.1666, Vargis (Verges) 24.1642, 
warke 23.1650, Barshaba 24.1653, Sparlinge 
(Sperling) 21.1657, sarvant 22.1658, Varney 
24.1660, sartcher 25.1665, garles 26.1667, 
Harburt 26.1667, resarued 21.1671, Mar- 
mayd 40.16733, parsons (persons) 26.1680, 
sarchers 22.1689, etc. 

The same spellings are, as Professor Wyld 
shows and as | have myself found, equally 
abundant in the writings of good speakers 
from the middle of the fifteenth century until 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
There is no reason to think that the retracted 
pronunciation was in any way characteristic 
of any single regional or social dialect, in that 
period at least. But in view of its preva- 
lence in the lower strata of London speech, 
even in the fifteenth century, and because 
London was the centre from which the 
accepted speech was diffused, it is reasonable 
to conclude with Professor Wyld, that the 
lower ranks of Londoners were the com- 
munity through which the pronunciation was 
passed on to the accepted speech of the early 
Modern period. 

(B) Retention of er. Although the retrac- 
tion of er to ar was very popular, it was by 
no means universal. Many spelling retain 
the original er. The most interesting of these 
spellings are of words in which the change 
from er to ar has become established in 
present-day English in both spelling and pro- 
nunciation. These er-spellings establish that 
the original type existed side by side with 
the ar-forms until the end of the seventeenth 
century, although they became less common 
as that century progressed. Among such 
forms are: yerd (yard) 5.1466, kerver 5.1476-8, 
yerd kerver mergaret 5.1479-81, herthe 
(hearth) 1.1479-81, werkemanshyp 1.1479-81, 
ferthermore 1.1486, perchmyn  1.1487-8, 
Mersshe (March) 1.1487-8, Smerte 1.1489-90, 
sterres (stars) 1.1489-90, person (parson) 
1.1489-90, yerdes 1.1494-5, kervar 1.1495-6, 
gernyschid 1.1496-7, yerd 1.1496-7, fermere 
(farmer) 1.1500-1, fermynge (farming) 
1.1500-1, sentt bernebys 1.1505-6, Smert 
6.1508-9, herdwereman 5.1508-9, fer (far) 
1.1513-4, Dertforth (Dartford) 1.1525-6, Mer- 
garet 1.1527-8, herman (Harman) 9.1530, 





18.1501, warke 24.1591, Resarving 24.1592, 


yerde, kerpetes, skerlett 1.1531, bern (barn) 
9.1531, werkmen 9.1538, berbers 9.1539, yerde 
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9.1539, ferme (farm) 13.1550, Machyn, yerde 
27, perlementt 31, fermes 115, tere (tar) 240, 
wernyd 293, swerds (swords) 79, person 
(parson) 15.1563, gerden (garden) 8.1557, 
herbord (harboured) 12.1577, yerde 24.1581, 
merke 24.1581, Gerth (Garth) 24.1592, Mer- 
gerett 8.1597, Perslow (Parslow) 24.1606, 
person (parson) 31.1607, personage 29.1630, 
Hersnett 24.1644, Mershs 24.1644, perchment 
26.1648, Serney (Sarney) 24.1660, wherf 
20.1662, Mergaret 34.1673, Personage 34.1693 
etc. In this list I have included er-spellings 
of a number of French loan-words, barber, 
carpet, garnish, March, parchment, Parlia- 
ment, scarlet, garden, which contain ar in 
O.French. It is possible that the er-spellings 
of these words may be inverse spellings due to 
the frequent pronunciation of er as ar, or 
they may have developed er-doublets by 
analogy with the similar doublets in native 
words. 


M.E. er, ir, ur levelled together. 


The phonetic value of the  er-spellings 
quoted in the last paragraph is not easy to 
determine. At some time in the Modern 
period, the group fell in with ir and ur in 
closed syllable, and the common sound is now 
[e:]. The earliest convincing testimony to 
this common vowel is to be found in Tiffin’s 
“A New Help and Improvement of the Art 
of Swift Writing,’ 1751, where the vowel is 
asserted to be similar in quality to the 
murmur vowel in bottle, butter, etc. Actu- 
ally it is highly probable that this common 
sound was used in the seventeenth century. 
Wallis (1653) says that ur has the value of 
the last syllable in Fr. serviteur, and it may 
be that his description actually applies to the 
present-day vowel. 

The evidence of the London documents on 
this problem consists in the substitutions of 
ir, ur for normal er, or vice versa. The fol- 
lowing spellings occur for original er: 
Machyn, forne (fern) 21, surmon 110, 
coursey (kersey) 15.1565, Shirlocke (Sherlocke) 
24.1576, Shirleys (Sherley’s) 15.1586, con- 
ffurmyd 21.1593, sirvice 17.1633, cirtificate 


27.1639, surtificate 32.1642, concirning 
10.1649, concirne 10.1649, Sirment (sermon) 
39.1659, surtyfyed 21.1661, Consurning 


21.1661, surtificate 22.1662, Shurlock 30.1673. 
For normal ir and ur, the following substi- 
tutions occur: cherche 3.1444, 1.1489-90, 
9.1536, 9.1570, etc., burchen 9.1550, terd 
(third) 12.1556, berds (birds) 8.1576, vergine 
15.1579, gerle 8.1591, 31.1592, Machyn, shurt 
8, thurde 78, thurtye 8.1576, verginia 38.1618, 
Squert 23.1642, reterne 21.1650, Kerkham 





23.1673, Burd 8.1670, dourt (dirt) 22.1676, 
shurts 22.1691. These spellings might have 
been added to by numerous spellings of words 
which in O.E. contained yr, work (v.), first, 
girdle, birth, etc., which are spelt from. the 
sixteenth century with an apparently indis. 
criminate use of er, ir, ur. 1 have thought 
it better to exclude these forms, as it is pos 
sible that the three types of spelling may 
represent survivals of the three regional pro- 
nunciations which developed from O.E. y. 
Jespersen puts the orthodox view of the 
coalescence of ir, ur, er as follows: 


The present coalescence . . . has taken 
place in two étapes, the two first sounds i 
ir, ur] being identical from about 1600, while 
they were still kept apart from the third, which 
was probably lower than the others. . . It 
must be admitted however . . . that the 
pal sounds tended toward confusion at an early 

ate. 

The spellings listed above, and in particu, 
lar the ur and ir-substitutions for the nor. 
mal er, are, however, sufficient in themselves 
to establish the view that the three groups 
were pronounced alike in London as early as 
the middle of the sixteenth century, for even 
then all three spellings were used indiffer. 
ently. The process by which the sounds 
became merged may be conjectured to be @ 
lowering and retraction of [1] and [e] under 
the influence of the following [r] by which 
they ultimately approximated to the lowered 
and centralised vowel which had developed 
from M.E, [uJ]. The closeness of the groups 
may then have caused them to fall together 
as [ar], which, with the loss of r, became 
lengthened to [a:]. As it is fairly certain 
that r was lost before another consonant. in 
London pronunciation by the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, it is probable that the 
present-day vowel [9:] was in use by the end 
of the sixteenth century, 

Nore. Before s, there was an early loss of 
r, a fact which accounts for the pronuncia- 
tion of worsted, Worcester, and the now vulgar 
hoss (horse), fust (first), bust (burst), ete. 
Four spellings of this type have been noted, 
which suggest the use of [a], viz., Busse 
(Bourse) 21.1539, nusse (nurse) 12.1676, Rein- 
bust 26.1680, Ashust 33.1700. 


M.E. @. 


(a) Raising. | The occasional spellings im 
the London documents confirm the view zen- 
erally held, that M.E. [e:] was raised to its 
present-day sound [i:] very early in - the 
Modern period. The earliest entries in the 
London church records contain occasional sub- 
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stitutions of i, y for the normal e, ee, and 
such spellings are numerous in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. These spellings 
identify the vowel with the sound of short i, 
and although that sound is now more open 
than the corresponding long vowel [i:], the 
substitutions should not be taken as imply- 
ing a complete identity in the short and long 
yowel. A long vowel in Modern English is 
always closer than the corresponding short 
vowel, and these spellings are therefore con- 
vincing evidence for the existence of [i:] in 
London speech in the fifteenth century. Re- 
presentative spellings are: wike (week, M.E. 
lowering and lengthening of i to @) 1.1477-9, 
kypyng (keeping) 1.1479-81, knyel (kneel) 
1.1496-7, bieff (beef) 1.1497-8, whielbarowe 
1.1498-9, pryste (priest) 9.1534, prist 1.1535-6, 
Machyn Qwyne (queen) 111, betwyn 61, chyff 
(chief) 189, grine (green) 1.1553, wykes 
(weeks) 12.1558, kypynge 17.1564, bycher 
(Beecher) 17.1565, qwynnes 15.1567, gryne 
23.1568, wye (we) 9.1570, agryed 9.1570, 
agride 21.1584, sepina (subpoena) 18.1587, 
fiftine 21.1592, frye (free) 8.1592, stiple 
(steeple) 34.1614, Pitter (Peter) 38.1618, 
whylle (wheel) 38.1618, etc. 

This development of M.E. [e:] appears to 
have taken place in all dialects at about the 
same time, and the new vowel is in conse- 
quence recognised by all the early orthoepists. 
As a result of this change, the normal spell- 
ing represented M.E. |e:], namely ee, is 
recognised as the symbol for [i:], an impor- 
tant fact in relation to the evidence for the 
development of M.E. slack [e ]. 

(B) Shortening. In sick, riddle, breeches, 
silly, we have a shortened form of the [i: ] 


which developed from M.E. [e:]. This 
shortened |[i:] is probably reflected in 
bryches 8.1593, 8.1676, but the following 


spellings show that ‘‘sick’’ occasionally re- 
tained its long vowel: seekenes 24.1592, seeke 
24.1593. 

M.E. [e:]. 

(4) Raising. It is not until the middle of 
the sixteenth century that there is any indi- 
cation of the raising of M.E. [e :] to its 
present-day sound {i:], and even then the 
evidence is somewhat meagre. The spellings 
yeh (each) 1.1501-2, Machyn, yche 18, are 
probably due to Kt. @ (i-mutation of E.O.E, 
@). Machyn, however, has a few spellings 
Which replace the normal ea in 
[ ¢:]-words by i or y, and thus afford evidence 
similar to that examined in the last section. 
These spellings are: spykyng (speaking) 24, 
150, pryche (preach) 4, prycher (preacher) 65, 


E. | that of long a or ai. 





brykyng (breaking) 109, bryke-fast 199. 
Similar spellings found later in London re- 
cords are ers (possibly from Non- 
Southern M.E. @) 31.1592, Grittit (Great- 
a 24.1605. A second group of spellings 
which replace the normal ea by ee may reason- 
ably be taken as evidence for the raising to 
[i:], since ee was by the sixteenth century the 
recognised symbol for that vowel and was 
therefore the readiest phonetic spelling for 
it. These spellings are: Machyn, see (sea) 


206, breking 8.1576, cleen 24.1580, cleene 
15.1591, Greathead 24.1592, sees (seas) 
21.1593, weefer (weaver) 36.1697, greett 


(great) 8.1602, seet 22.1621, ete. 

These spellings show that the raising of 
M.E. [ ¢€:] affected London speech during the 
sixteenth century, but the paucity of spell- 
ings reflecting the change suggests that the 
new vowel is not widely diffused. A similar 
paucity of evidence is recorded by Wyld, and 
it is interesting that Machyn’s are the 
earliest spellings which he, too, found. 
Although the evidence is insufficient to enable 
one to dogmatize, it seems not unlikely that 
the raised vowel was adopted by some Lon- 
doners of the lower and middle classes, and 
that it was from them that the vowel came 
into standard English gradually during the 
seventeenth century. 

The new vowel was rare, however, even 
among Londoners, until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and evidence for the retention of a 
lower vowel is abundant. Many spellings re- 
place the normal ea in words which con- 
tained M.E. { ¢ :] by @ or ai, and since these 
spellings represented in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries either the diphthong 
[ei], as now, or a monophthong (e:], they 
clearly indicate that the M.E. [e :] had been 
little modified. Among these forms are: 
Machyn, sayle (seal) 168, Masselsay (Mar- 
shalsea) 205, Swaythen (Sweden) 213, gratt 
(great) 202, Crayme (cream) 12.1558, prachers 
8.1583, playdinge 15.1583, prache 21.1596, 
24.1589, 10.1598, etc., bracks (breaks) 22.1621, 
graet 22.1621, incraes 22.1622, prachinge 
18.1627, brokfastes 38.1628, dales (deals) 
39.1637, Paybody 18.1652, spake 21.1662, grat 
(great) 22.1676, etc. Inverse  spellin 
abound, e.g., neales (nails), reasons (raisins), 
pead (paid), meade (made), and prove that 
ea normally represented a sound similar to 
The a-spellings, it is 
worth noting, also prove the fronting and 
raising of M.E, @ in the sixteenth century. 

As in the accepted speech of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, a dual pronuncia- 
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tion of M.E. [ «:] prevailed in London. In 
standard English this practice was ended, pro- 
bably in the eighteenth century, by the a - 
tion of the [i:]-type, which had gradually 
become more popular nme the seventeenth 


century, and which accorded better with the 
spelling. 
Nore. It is interesting that of the three 


words which now retain the earlier pronunci- 
ation, break and great are shown by the above 
spellings to have been pronounced in two 
ways in the earlier part of the Modern period. 

(B) Shortening. Before t, d, th in such 
words as lead (n.), head, death, breath, sweat, 
we now use a short vowel, [e], although in 
M.E. these words contained [e:]. The evi- 
dence which Wyld collected relating to this 
vowel led him to the conclusion that the 
shortening process, like that which produced 
the short vowel in flood, must, mother, etc., 
must have taken place early in the fifteenth 
century. The spellings in the London docu- 
ments support this view, for apparently 
short forms occur even in the fifteenth cen- 
tury entries, viz., bred (bread) 6.1479-81, hed 
(head) 6.1479-81, hedde 6.1509-10, Redd 
(read. M.E. Southern ¢:, non-Southern é) 
6.1519-20, ledde (n.) 9.1542, bredd 11.1552, 
9.1562, Breckefast 27.1577, redd (read pp.) 
8.1579, deth 23.1606, Breckfasteinge 22.1620, 
stedd 18.1630. 

The shortening affected more words than 
those which now employ a shortened vowel, 
and the short [e] was patently used by some 
Londoners in the following words: clenne 
(clean) 1.1508-9, Machyn, hetten (eaten) 16, 
bett (beaten) 161, 311, mette (meat) 9.1564, 
strett (street, M.E. Southern fe:], Non- 
Southern 6) 9.1570, grett (great) 9.1570, 
clenne 8.1583, whetten (wheaten) 31.1624. 

There is no consistent use of this shorten- 
ing in present-day English. Beside lead 
(n.) we have lead (v.) and we preserve a long 
vowel in knead, mead, plead, to read. There 
is abundant evidence in the London spellings 
that the long vowel was retained by some 
speakers during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries even in the words which the spell- 
ings quoted above show to have been often 
pronounced with a short vowel. Among these 
spellings are: Leede (lead n.) 1.1487-8, Reede 
(red) 1.1496-7, Breede (breadth) 1.1496-7, 
threed (thread, M.E. Southern [e:], Non- 
Southern 6) 13.1561, Leedes 12.1589, reede 
(read pp.) 24.1591, breed (bread) 8.1595, steed 
(stead) 24.1604, threede 27.1605, leeds 
22.1621, fleesh (flesh) 31.1621, packthreede 
12.1630, Packthreed 39.1646, breed (bread) 
12.1660, steede 42.1661, 42.1664. 





It appears, therefore, that the shortening 
was a regional or social dialectal change, It 
is impossible to say whether it took place in 
one of the strata of London speech or whether 
it came into London speech from an adjacent 
dialect. But it seems clear that, as in 9% 
many other cases, the variant pronunciations 
[i:] and [e] in the accepted speech of the 
early Modern period was + to the influence 
of Cockney. 

(c) Before r. A twofold pronunciation of 
M.E. [¢:] before r is found in present-day 
Standard. In some words, the normal raised 
[i:] is found, ear, gear, beard, etc., in others 
there has been no raising of the M.E. vowel, 
wear, pear, there, etc. The following spell- 
ings show the use of the unraised eae 
London: ware (were) 1.1498-9, 12.1556, 
24.1591, 21.1649, etc., Machyn, gayre (gear) 
24, spayre (spear) 204, spares 203, bayring 44, 
warfor 194, whare 21.1579, 31.1616, appar. 
anse 8.1575, wharas 24.1592, tharof 24.1593, 
Reffared 24.1585, waterbarer 18.1577, yares 
(years) 38.1618, 2.1669, forbarence 19.1631, 
baire, taverne 21.1650, swaring 4.1644, bar: 
(bear) 21.1650, 36.1696, Swareing 40.1604, 
ware (wear) 36.1697, etc. I have only noted 
a few spellings which indicate the use of the 
raised vowel—it must be remembered that 
[i:] from M.E. {e:] was not widespread 
before the seventeenth century—two in words 
which now use {i:], hier (here) 22.1621, 
apiered 29.1630, and three in words which 
now employ the unraised vowel, Machyn, 
dyre (there) 295, Beerbinderlaine 15.1591, 
wheereof 38.1620. 

The shortened type which produced the 
Irish vulgarism berd (beard) is probably re 
presented in: berdis 1.1530-1, Machyn, 
berds 47. 

Witi1am Matruews. 

University of London. 

(To be continued). 





A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.” (Mill). 
(See ante p. 24 and references there given). 


Episodical. No construction with ‘‘ to”’ is 
given. Lytton, pref. to ‘ Ernest Maltravers, 
“‘ there is scarcely a page in this work episo- 
dical to the main design.’’ 

Equivor: echo—not given. Lithgow, ‘ To 
the Clyde,’ ‘‘ A Noble Rocceik: whose great 
vertues thunder an equivox backe to thy Plea- 
sant Soundes.”’ 

Eremy—not given. Lithgow, ‘ Scotland's 
Welcome,’ “‘ nightly Eremies that nev’r de 
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lights but lyke cursd Fiends in darkness ’ 
(1863, Pp. 107). 

Erse. The form “ Earish”’ is not given, 
but I suppose that is what Douglas meant 
in ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ ch. xiii., where 
he referred to the Highlanders as ‘‘ these 
Earish knaves’’; and again, ‘‘the Karish 
frontier.”’ 

Estridge: goshawk. ‘ N.E.D.’ ignores the 
sense, and makes nonsense of ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ III, xiii. 197, ‘in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge,’’ by includ- 
ing it under “‘ ostrich.’’ It is the Low Latin 
asturcum, estricium, etc. Contrariwise, in 
Mandeville (E.E.T.S.) 151, ‘‘ ostriches ’’ is 
put for ‘‘ goshawks.”’ ; 

Ethered—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 51, ‘‘ When, soul in soul reflected, We 
breathe an aethered air.’’ 

Etna: voleano—not given. The index to 
Sir T. Browne’s ‘ Pseud. Epid.’ has 
“ Aetnas or fiery hills.’’ Also (fig.) in Syl- 
vester (1621) 481. 

Eunuch flute—not given. Naylor, ‘ The 
Poets and Music,’ 97, describes the instru- 
ment, a contrivance for humming through. 
But we may doubt that ‘ Coriolanus,’ III. 11. 
112, refers to it: ‘‘ My throat of war be 
turn’d . . . into a pipe Small as an eunuch.”’ 

Euripus (fig.) (see MII.). Another earlier 
example in Sylvester, ‘ Mottoes,’ ‘‘ fond Hee 
that anchor laies in th’ Euripus of This vain 
World’s Theater.”’ 

Evaporate is oddly used by Sandys, 
‘Travels,’ 302, ‘‘the earth is full of sub- 
terrene fires, which have heretofore evapor- 
ated stones, & raised most of these moun- 
taines.”’ 

Ezalt: exalted, is given only from Brown- 
ing. Keats, ‘Endymion,’ iii. 863, ‘‘ large 
Neptune on his throne Of emerald deep; yet 
not exalt alone; At his right hand stood 
winged Love.’’ Again in iv, 786, and ‘ Eve 
of St. Mark,’ 118. 

Excel (reflex. See MII.). Sylvester (1621) 
126, says that in making the human eye God’s 
hand “‘ seemed almost to have itself excelled.’’ 

Executing (ppl. a.). Earlier than the 
single example of 1680 is Ogilby, ‘ Iliad’ 
(1669) 821, ‘‘ Peneleus quits his executing 
Lance.” 

Existlessness—not given. Hardy, ‘Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 326, ‘‘ You being ever dis- 
solved to wan wistlessness ’’ was originally 
“You being ever dissolved to existlessness.’’ 

Ezploratress: a female explorer, is quoted 
only from Chapman, who uses it to describe 


tions would be a vain chase. He is translat- 
ing lyvam; tracker, sleuth, an epithet of 
Themis and Nemesis. 

Expulsatory—not given. Chapman, ‘Hym- 
nus in Cynthiam,’ 133, ‘‘ expulsatory balm 
that serves To quench lust’s fire.”’ 

Extract: distracted (1608 only). Earlier— 
Lupset, ‘ Treatise of Dieyng Well,’ 11, ‘‘ the 
whiche dyed so cowardelye . . . that he semed 
extracte from his wittes.’’ 

Extraction: extract (1656). Earlier—Hey- 
wood, ‘ Hierarchie,’ 168, ‘“‘ it shall not be 
amisse to insert some extractions from the 
Greek Poet Aratus.’’ 

Eyesome is given only under date 1584. 
Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ (1928) 650, “I 
thought not I should meet an eyesome 
maiden.’’ 

Eye (see MI.). Daniel’s description of the 
rose, ‘‘ of flowers the eye,’’ had ancestors in 
Achilles Tatius é6@@aduds ‘avOéwv and Philo- 
stratus ra pda yns Sppara. 

Eye-witnessing (ppl. a.)—not given. King- 
lake, ‘ Eothen,’ ch. viii., ‘‘ Lamartine’s eye- 
witnessing account of the strange horse.’’ The 
vbl. sb. is given, under date 1857. 


G. G. Loane. 
Woodthorpe, Stroud, Glos. 








(ASANOVIANA. — The great edition of 

Casanova (La Siréne) is now finished, and 
is certainly the best of its kind and of its 
emendations up to date. Still unproven or 
corrected notes have to be considered or im- 
proved. 

Vol. iii. (1) M. le comte Tiretta de Trévise. 
We find that Tiretta died about 1809, but there 
is some more to be learned about him in the 
‘ Memoirs of William Hickey.’ He had be- 
come rather well known as an architect (Vol. 
iii., pp. 139-40) and had built, at Culpee, 
a monument, costing £3,000, for Robert Pott, 
in memory of his beloved Emily. We learn 
more about him from a previous volume (Vol. 
ii., p. 175-6) dealing with Bengal. ‘‘ There 
was at that time in the settlement a gentleman 
named Tiretta, of considerable eminence as an 
architect. By birth he was an Italian, but 
had passed the early part of his life in France 
and Germany. Notwithstanding he had re- 
sided twenty years in a British Settlement, he 
had made no great proficiency in the English 
language, nor, in fact, did he shine in any 
other, it being perfectly ridiculous to hear the 
strange mélange he made when speaking 
(‘‘ Il parle un dréle de langage.’’ Mlle de 
la meute! Mémoires de Casanova, 1757). His 





Themis. To search for that deity’s explora- 
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of exhibiting it in a minuet, his address and 
manner elegant, with an animated counten- 
ance and handsome in spite of an enormous 
nose, 

The heat in Bengal in the month of June is 
extreme. Notwithstanding which Mr, Tiretta 
always appeared on the 4th, being the King’s 
Birthday, at the ball given by the Governor 
in a full-trimmed suit of velvet. Hicky (the 
journalist) giving an account of this enter- 
tainment, in his newspaper, and the guests 
that were present says of Tiretta, ‘‘ Nosey 
Jargon danced his annual minuet, seasonably 
dressed in a suit of crimson velvet! The title 


of ‘Nosey Jargon’ from _ thenceforward 
stuck to Mr. Tiretta.”’ 
Vol. ix., note 9, Chudleigh (p. 228) 


‘*Le Duc de Kingston n’épousa Miss Chud- 
leigh que le 8 Mars 1769; il est donc impossible 
que Casanova leur ait rendu visite en 
1763. De plus, elle n’était pas a Londres 
a cette époque; elle voyageait (Histowre de la 
vie et des aventures de la Duchesse de Kings- 
ton. Londres, 1789. pp. 32-39). But is this 
note of “‘G’’ correct? In the Journal of 
Lady Mary Coke (Letter, Vol, i., p: 18) she 
says on Dec. 3, 1764, 

“* Miss Chudleigh is going to wash herself 
in the Bathes of Bohemia. . . . She sets out 
in February.”’ 

Vol. ix., p. 159. Mme, Cornelis and her en- 
tertainments. William Hickey (Vol. ii., p. 
294) describes these. ‘‘ In the early part of the 
winter a new species of evening’s amusement 
became quite the rage under the name of ‘ The 
Promenade.’ Mrs. Cornelys’s truly magnifi- 
cent suite of apartments upon the principal 
floor were opened every Sunday night at seven 
o’clock for the reception of company. So much 
did it take that the first people of the king- 
dom attended it, as did also the whole beauty 
of the metropolis from the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, down to the little milliner’s apprentice 
from Cranbourne Alley. The crowd from 
eight to twelve was immense.”’ 

Vol. x., p. 233, n, (1). As far as I can dis- 
cover Stanislas Auguste Poniatowski did not 
marry a Branicka, but died without any 
official marriage. 

p. 257. For the similarity of the name 
(not of the date) v, p. 33, note 20, of ‘ The 
Douglas Cause’ (edited by A. Francis 
Steuart, Advocate. Messrs. Wm, Hodge & 
Co., Glasgow and Edinburgh), 


A. Francis STEvART. 


[Other notes on Casanova by our correspon- 
dent will be found in our columns at clxiii. 14; 
elxv. 300; and clxv. 295.) 








M+ IN OLD CEMETERY, MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA.— 

Tuomas Lampert—22 March 1852. R.I.P, 

ErnraiM Lane, of Garton, Cambridgeshire, 
England, a.p, 1856, aged 33 years, leaving ‘4 
wife and two children. 

Pray for the Soul of Mary Langs, good 
Christians of your charity. 

In Memory of TrmotHy Lane, November 3, 
1860, aged 50 years. R.I.P. 

Davip Lanp, died 1852, azed 35 years. 

Joun Dunn, died 22 January 1850, aged 28 
years, 

ALLAN Lane, 

Wi1iam Lane, 30 November 1850, aged 12 
years. 

[ All the above dates of ages and deaths 
of the Lane family were in Roman letters,— 
J. W. F.]. 

In Memory of Mary, the beloved wife of 
Joun Lane, who departed this life 11th June 
1845, 

Wirtiam Lane, died 25 March 1846, aged 
52. Also HucH LanG, son of Hugh Lane, 
Builder, 2 July 1851, aged 11 months 8 days, 

Thou art gone to the grave, 

But we will not deplore thee; 

EvizaBeta, wife of William LancHornt, 
1841, 

Henry Avcust, infant son of Alfred and 


Sarah. Also Saran, widow of John 8. Ave- 
ust, of Belsize, Honduras, 1844, aged 62. 
Rosert Mastratt, her son, 1845, aged 22 


years. 

ALFRED LANGHORNE, late of Laverton, 1874, 
aged 57 years. 

Tuomas Prosser LAwRENCE, 30 April 1868, 
aged 59 years. Mary Jane, 18 April 1847, 
aged 41 years. Grandchild—THomas ALEx- 
ANDER LAWRENCE, 5 December 1871, aged 1 
months. 

—-— Levy [a Jew—inscription destroyed]. 

Revusen Licut—17th May 1849—31 years— 
erected by his widow. 

Joun Licutroot—26th February 1852—28 
years. Also his niece, Ex1zasern PRopyy 
PRYN, 

CHRISTINE ORMOND, wife of Peter LIpDLg, 
died 7th April 1851, born 10th April 1826. 

Hope does whisper, she’s at rest in Jesus, 

Sweetly sleeping in purity until she rises 

In active splendour 

Beautified, incorruptible, eternally. 

[On the Millar stone]. 
Ann Exiza Lyppy, 24th June 1839—5 years. 


J. W. Fawcett, 
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URINAM AND THE 68th FOOT. — The 
Dutch Colony of Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana) on the north coast of South America, 
pas taken by the British in 1799. (It was 
restored to the Dutch at the peace, re-taken 
by the British in the next war, and, finally, 
again restored to the Dutch, who have since 
retained it), 

In that same year 1799 the 68th Regiment 

of Foot (now the Durham Light Infantry) 
happen to have been stationed in the British 
West Indian Island. of Grenada, one of the 
southernmost of the Windward group and 
therefore in proximity to Surinam. 
_, Did the 68th form part of the British expe- 
ditionary force which took Surinam in 1799? 
And) if so, are there records of the regiment’s 
officers who served in the campaign, and of 
the casualties among these officers ? 

Who were the G.O.C. of the expedition and 
his staff-officers, and were any of them casu- 
alties ? 
hema a printed account of the expedi- 
tion ? 

Where were the 68th Foot first raised, and 
when, and from what part or parts of Britain 
were they generally recruited ? 


R. G. S. 


gr CHRISTOPHER IN MEDIAEVAL 

WILLS.—I should be very grateful to 
any readers who could let me have quotations 
from or references in books to quotations from 
medieval wills mentioning figures or lights of 
St. Christopher, as I am collecting material 
on the subject. 

JOHN SALMON. 


Bush House Hotel, Pembury Road, Westcliffe- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


PASTEL PORTRAITS BY RYSBRACK.— 
I possess two oval portraits of Henry 
(afterwards 1st Earl. of Carnarvon) and 
Charles, sons of Major-General the Hon. Wil- 
liam Herbert, son of Thomas, 8th Earl of 
Pembroke. They are inscribed (in appar- 
ently contemporary handwriting) ‘‘ by Rys- 
brack the sculpter, done at Wilton, 1747.”’ 
General Herbert was M.P. for Wilton from 
1734 to 1757. 
Did Rysbrack. undertake any sculptures at 
Wilton, and are other portraits known to 
have been painted by him? The two in 





question represent boys of four and six years 
of age, and the modelling certainly suggests 
the work of a sculptor. 

P. D. Munpy. 


UTHORISED VERSION OF. THE 
BIBLE: THE ORIGINAL SELLING 
PRICE.—What was the original selling price 
of the King James Bible? We can find infor- 
mation concerning the value of the Bible, but 
nothing as to its cost when first issued. Any 
suggestions will be greatly appreciated, 
ELtzaBeTH SHOWACRE. 
Reference Librarian. 
Spokane Public Library, Spokane, 
Washington, U.S.A. 


ORD WOLSELEY’S DESCENT FROM 
EDWARD III.—In J. Foster’s ‘ Noble 
and Gentle Families of Royal Descent,’ 1887, 
Lord Wolseley’s descent is traced to Edward 
Ili, through the Wroughton, Lewknor, 
Camoys and Mortimer families. Unfortun- 
ately there are certain points which are not 
clear, viz. : 

(1) Lady Elizabeth Mortimer, widow of 
Henry ‘“ Hotspur,’”’ Lord Percy, married 
secondly (as his second wife) Sir Thomas 
Camoys, K.G., by whom she is stated to have 
had a son, Sir Richard Camoys, who died 
during his father’s lifetime. But it is not 
clear whether he was not a son of Sir Thomas 
by his first wife, a daughter of William 
Louches of Milton, Oxon. 

(2) Edward Lewknor of Kingston Bowseys, 
Sussex (great-grandson of the above Sir 
Richard Camoys) is said to have married 
Sibella (?), daughter of Sir Edmund Elling- 
ham. She is generally stated to have been 
Anne, daughter of —-~——. She married, 
secondly, Sir Edmund Edlingham. 

(3) Was the mother of Eleanor Lewknor 
(wife of Sir William Wroughton) the above 
Sibella (Anne) Ellingham (Edlingham), or 
was she Margaret — , the first wife of 
Edward Lewknor? 


P. W. Montacue-SmirTa. 
RISH FAMILY HISTORY.—Information 


is required about the following families: 

Peyton. Who was Sir John Peiton (Pey- 
ton) of Nevernan, Bart? Was he a relation 
of the English baronets? He left a daughter 
Rose, wife of William Ussher of Templehouse, 
Co. Sligo, who left a daughter and heiress, 
Mary, wife of George Perceval. 

Seaver. Jonathan Seaver of Tray, Co. 
Armagh, married Bridget ———— (who died 
8 Apr., 1790, aged one hundred and four), 
and left issue two daughters, Hlizabeth, wife 
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of Paul Barry, of Greencastle, Co. Down, 
and mother of Paul Barry of Rathmines; the 
other married Courtney. 

Haughton. John Haughton of Wexford 
(living about 1600) was father of Mary, wife 
‘of Richard Barry. 

Webb. George Webb(e) of Harristown, left 
a daughter and co-heiress Jane, wife of Wil- 
liam Brereton of Moyle Abbey, Co. Kildare, 
and Carrigslaney, Co. Carlow (who died in 
1692). Whom did the other co-heir marry? 

Fitzsimon. Sir Andrew’ Fitzsimon of 
Dublin, left a daughter Catherine, wife of 
Andrew Brereton, Governor of Ulster 1549 
(grandson of Sir William Brereton, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland). What relation was he 
to Walter Fitzsimon, Archbishop of Dublin 
and Lord Deputy 1492 and 1503? 


P. W. Montacue-SMmItu. 


RUCE OF CLACKMANNAN, — Sir 
Robert Bruce, 8th Laird of Clackman- 
nan, married Margaret, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Murray of Tullibardine (ancestor of the 
Duke of Athol) by Agnes his wife, daughter 
of William, 2nd Earl of Montrose (according 
to Collins’s ‘ Peerage’), although Burke, in 
his ‘ Peerage,’ makes her a sister of Sir Wil- 
liam, and the daughter of Sir William Mur- 
ray, by his wife Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Colin Campbell of Glongorchy. Sir Robert 
Bruce left issue, a younger son, Colonel Nor- 





man Bruce, whose daughter Katherine 
married William Murray, 1st Earl of 
Dysart. Whom did Colonel Bruce marry, 


and did he leave any other issue ? 
P. W. Monracue-Sm1tu. 


IRARD DE GRANDSON. — During what 
years did he hold the prebend of Apes- 
thorpe in the cathedral church of York? 
According to the late C. L. Kingsford he was 
collated in 1283 by Archbishop Wickwaine, 
from whom he also received 50 marcs a year 
(Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 3rd Ser., iii., 1909, 
p. 184); an earlier date, perhaps 1273, was 
suggested by F. J. Baigent (‘ Reg. of John 
de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter,’ ed. Hin- 
geston-Randolph, iii. 1899, chart ped. facing 
t.p.). Was he living in 1297 as stated by 

Kingsford (loc. cit.) ? 

ae Oa 


TTO DE GRANDSON, BISHOP OF 
BASEL.—According to the chart pedi- 
gree by F. J. Baigent, the Winchester anti- 
quary {p Ixxix.) facing the title-page of vol. 
iii. of ‘ The Register of John de Grandisson ’ 
(ed, Hingeston-Randolph, 1899) he was alive 





—_——___ 


on 6 July, 1309. Is this correct? If so he 
must have died that month, for the see was 
vacant by his death when Clement V_ pro 
vided his successor on 30 July, 1309. Accord. 
ing to the Abbé Jean Joseph Dey Bishop 
Otto made two journeys that year in the 
interest of Henry VII, King of the Romans, 
the first to Avignon and the other to Italy, 
where he died (‘ Mémorial de Fribourg,’ i,, 
1854, p. 315, note 4) at Siena (ibid. 313), 
According to Louis de Charriére’s pedigree 
mentioned in my original query (clxxi. 421) 
he died at Avignon. Which is right? 


H. I. A. 
)SSEX AS CHRISTIAN NAME, — Asa 


woman’s name Essex is found in Burke's 
‘ Peerage ’ in the following instances: Essex, 
daughter of Robert (Rich) drd Earl of War- 
wick, married, 1674, Daniel Finch, 8th Earl 
of Winchelsea and Nottingham. Their 
daughter Essex married, 1703, Sir Roger 
Mostyn, 3rd Bart. Their daughter Essex 
married, 1739, Robert, 2nd Duke of Rox- 
burghe ; they had a daughter Essex born 1744, 
who died unmarried. 

As a man’s name it appears in the Royal 
Kalendar, 1768, where, among the admirals 
superannuated on half-pay of 17s. 6d. a day, 
is Essex Holcombe. 

Are there other instances of the name of 
a county being used bi-sexually ? 


ALFRED WELBY. 


“WHAT THE DICKENS.’’—Mrs. Page 

(‘Merry Wives,’ III. ii.) uses this 
expression. Who or what was the “‘dickens” 
thus referred to, and is this the first appear- 
ance in print of this polite variant of ‘‘ What 


the Devil”? Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


ARES OF GRESHAM STREET, c. 1664. 

—Mr. Beaufoy in his book, ‘ London 
Trade Tokens,’ mentions the token of J. E. 
Ware, of the King’s Arms Tavern, Caneaton 
Street. He says, “J. W. was possibly of 
the Ware family as a Roger issued in 1664, 
a half-penny token, in Caneaton Street, now 
Gresham Street.’’ Can anyone give me infor- 
mation about these Wares of Gresham Street, 
or of their descendants. E. H. 


OHN HUNTER GROOME.—Blacksmith, 
of Sedgefield, Co, Durham; married Isa- 
bell Thompson, widow. Marriage bond dated 
at Durham, 26 Feb., 1666/7. More particu- 
lars of this family name wanted. 
J. W. F. 
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ROBERT KIPLING.—Of Eavenwood, Co. 
Durham, yeoman; married Jane Lodge, 
widow. Marriage bond dated at Durham 
4 Feb., 1668/9. Had Rudyard Kipling any 
connection with this northern family name? 


os. W. F. 


OISALURE FAMILY.—Francis Loisalure, 
of Heighington, Co. Durham, spinster, 
married Edward Searle of Brafferton by 
Aicklifie, Co. Durham, gent. Marriage bond 
dated at Durham, 17 Mar., 1672/3. Nicholas 
Loisalure, of Coatesamoore, gent., bondsman. 
What more is known of this family ? 


J. W. F. 


A pAvVIE”—M. d’Andilly at Port-Royal 
amused himself with the cultivation of 
fruit-trees. Peaches, especially, he brought 
to such great perfection that he sent presents 
of his most perfect specimens to the highest 
personages in the land. A fruit, clearly 
allied to the peach, which he prized most of 
all, was the ‘‘pavie.’’ In ‘The Concise 
Oxford French Dictionary’ this is given as 
“Clingstone peach.’’ Whence this name, 
and what exactly is the fruit? C. E. H. 


EORGE DARLEY. — Does any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ chance to have notes of con- 
temporary criticism of the poems of George 
Darley ? 
Has any American work been done on this 


poet # H. F. 


ILLIAM MORRIS ON WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY: REFERENCE WANTED.—Re- 
lating to your review in ‘N. & Q. of Jan. 9, 1937, 
p. 36, of E .V. Lucas’s ‘ London Afresh,’ Mr. 
William Morris once wrote that, at the end of 
the fifteenth century—before Henry VII’s 
Chapel was built—Westminster Abbey was the 
most beautiful building in England, perhaps in 
the world, and that every addition since then 
had been a “ profanation.” I write from 
memory, but should be pleased if any of your 
readers could give me the exact reference. 


G. H. D. 
_ WANTED.—A snatch of a song 
“?Tis but in vain 
For soldiers to complain.” 


is quoted several times in the diaries of both 
Wolfe Tone and Creevey. Is the text of the 
song known, or the air it was sung to? 


F. MacDermor. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who was it said of 
Montaigne, and where, that “In most 


writers I behold man writing, in Montaigne I 


B. H. 


behold man thinking.” 


that 
Officer.’’ 








(clxxii. 30), 


a ({AUNTLET ” is a corrupt form of the 


sé 


earlier “‘ gantlope’”’—see ‘The Oxford 


English Dictionary.’ 


There can, I think, be no doubt as to the 


punishment mentioned in the query being the 
same as ‘‘ running the gauntlet.’’ 


The punishment is fully described in a 


book, published in Edinburgh in 1777, with 
the following title—‘‘ Cautions and Advices to 
Officers of the Army, particularly Subalterns. 


Very proper to be read by all gentlemen of 
rank and profession. By an Old 


‘* Running the Gauntlet”’ is thus described 
(pp. 40-3): 


There is a punishment called running the 
gauntlet; in which, if the criminal has a good 
share of heels, and a little cunning, he may not 
feel twenty lashes from a whole battalion. It 
is thus performed: The battalion under arms 
is drawn out six deep: the front, third, and 
fifth ranks are ordered to face to the right 
about, by which three double lines of men, 
facing each other, are formed. The drummers 
then give to each man a willow switch; and the 
criminal, naked to the waist, is told to make 
the best of his way through the ranks from the 
right of the battalion: he then runs from the 
right to the left between the first; from the left 
to the right between the second; and from the 
rnght to the left between the third double 
ranks. Now it is very obvious, from this dis- 
position of the men, that only the second, third 
and sixth ranks can give their stroke forward, 
so as to be felt: if the criminal, therefore, 
has a good share of heels, and runs close to 
these three ranks, he baulks their strokes, 
so as scarcely to let one in ten of them touch 
him: and he need not fear the other ranks; 
for as theirs must be given with a back-stroke, 
he is past them almost before they can put 
themselves into a proper posture. This is run- 
ning the gauntlet; and yet easy as it may be to 
the criminal, there was a clause in the former 
articles of war, where, in ordering it as a 
punishment, even for so dangerous a crime as 
a centinel quitting his post before he was re- 
lieved, or being found sleeping on his post, it 
was with this caution: “ Which is a punish- 
ment we think not fitting to be otherwise 
inflicted than by the judgement of a general or 
regimental eoardmnartial” 


At 9S. v. 204 of ‘ N. and Q.’ there is an 
article on ‘ The Gantelope.’ 

The word ‘‘ crauf”’ is unknown to me, but 
from the context I suggest that it refers to 
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the passing of military ‘‘ colours’ over a 
punished soldier’s head as a token of abso- 
lution or restitution of status, giving him a 
fresh start, with a “ clean slate.’’ 

‘The. Military Guide for young Officers,’ 
by Thomas Simes, published in 1772, contains 
(p. 5) the following passage : 

All other military punishments, when car- 
ried to extremes of severity, will be attended 
with the same consequences. 

“It is also very necessary to prevent those 
from being branded with the name of infamy, 
which should be regarded in a milder light; as 
the gantlope, for instance, which in France is 
reputed ignominious, but. which, in the case of 
the soldier, deserves a different imputation, be- 
cause it is a punishment which he receives 
from the hands of his comrades. The reason 
of its being thus extravagantly vilified, proceeds 
from the custom of inflicting it in common 
upon whores, rogues, and such offenders as fall 
within the province of the hangman; the con- 
sequence of which is, that one is obliged to pass 
the colours over a soldier’s head, after he has 
received this punishment, in order, by such an 
act of ceremony, to take off that idea of 
ignominy which is attached to it.” 

In an ‘ Essay on the Art of War,’ pub- 
lished in 1761, we find on p. 108 that in the 
army of the Prince of Orange it was cus- 
tomary to sentence a deserter ‘‘ to be chained 
to a wheel-barrow, and work at the public 
works ’’ for a term of years, after which, if 
he conducted himself well, he was returned 
to his regiment, and, the man kneeling, the 
colours were waved over his head, the colonel 
pronounced him an honest man, and he was 
received into the ranks and got his arms. 


J. H. Lesxiz, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


“7 E CID’ IN ENGLAND (celxxii, 29). — 

There is much concerning ‘Le Cid’ in 
England in Dorothea Frances Canfield’s 
‘Corneille and Racine in England,’ pub- 
lished in 1904 by the Columbia University 
Press, New York, and by Macmillan and 
Co., London. The book is described on the 
title-page as ‘‘ A study of the English trans- 
lations of the two Corneilles and Racine, with 
especial reference to their presentation on 
the English stage.” The first chapter (18 
pages) is devoted to Rutter’s ‘ Cid.’ Of this 
the author writes: 

The date of the translation is given clearly 
in the British Museum copies as January 26, 
1637 (O.S.). The date of the French privelege 
is given as the 21 Janvier, 1637 (N.S.), while the 
play was not actually printed until March 23, 
1637 (N.S.). These dates establish the curious 
and significant fact that Corneille’s epoch- 


making play was printed in English as soon as 





in French. . . It is quite impossible 
ascertain when the English translation was 
first acted, but it must have been presented 
before it was printed, as the title page re 
“The Cid a, Tragicomedy, out of the Fren 
made English, and acted before their Majesties 
at Court and on the Cockpitt stage in Drury. 
lane, by the servants to both their Majesties” 

In addition to Rutter’s translation the fol. 
lowing English versions of ‘Le Cid’ ap 
mentioned : 

(1) The Cid. A Tragedy. Translated from 
the French of Corneille [by William Popple} 
1691. Unpublished, In the British Museum 
Manuscript Room. MSS. Addit. 8888, 

(2) The Cid. Translated from the French 
of Pierre Corneille by J. Ozell. London. 1714, 

(3) The Cid. A Tragedy taken from the 
French of Corneille by a Gentleman, form. 
erly a Captain in the Army. London. 1802 

It is further stated that on 28 Nov., 1712, 
Colley Cibber brought on the stage an adapte- 
tion of the ‘Cid’ under the title of ‘ The 
Heroick Daughter of Ximena.’ This play 
was not printed till nine years after its first 
appearance, but was revived in 1718. 

In ‘N. and Q.’ (2 S. ix. 281) there was an 
inquiry about a translation of the ‘ Cid’ said 
to have been made in 1704 by “‘ T.H., gent.” 
This was in 1860. No answer was received, 
and the inquiry was repeated in 2 8S. xi. 150, 
There was again no answer. A note in the 
1904 volume says ‘‘ these two questions ar 
the only mention of this translation which 
the writer has been able to find.’’ 


F. H. G 


S THERE MAGYAR BLOOD IN OUR 
ROYAL FAMILY? (clxxii. 29).—It seems 
to be generally accepted in Germany that 
Agatha, wife of Edward the Exile (son of 
King Edmund II) and mother of Edgar Athe- 
ling and St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
was a daughter of Bruno, Bishop of Augs- 
burg, younger brother of Henry Il, Emperor 
of Germany, 1002-1024. At that period the 
vows of celibacy, especially amongst prelates 
of rank, were not. strictly aad (see 
Genealogical Magazine, vol. iii., p. . 
Edmund, brother of Edward the Exile, 
married a daughter of Stephen, King of Hun- 
gary, but died without issue, when 
married, secondly, Count Hees of Nellen- 
burg, by whom she was mother of St. Phber- 
hard. 
Besides the Rhédey, ancestors of Queen 
Mary, our royal family is descended from the 
Kings of Hungary through Philippa, Queen 
of Edward III. Her great-grandmother was 
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Mary, daughter of Stephen V. The Rhédeys 
traced their descent from Samu Aba, King 
of Hungary. It is interesting to note that 
through the marriage of Helen (Euphrosyna) 
to Geyza II, King of Hungary, King George 
VI can trace his descent back to King 
Harold Il, last of our Saxon Kings. 

Helen was daughter of Islaslav II, Grand 
Duke of Kiev (whose great-grandmother 
Gytha was a daughter of Ring arold). 

P, W. Monracue-Smira. 


AX ON JEWS CROSSING BRIDGE 
(clxxii, 30). — Generally the mediaeval 
pontage and pavage were levied upon 
cattle and upon merchandise brought for 
sale, or upon carts. Carts with shod wheels 
id less than carts with unshod wheels, a 
istinction paralleled to-day by motor 
vehicles with pneumatic tyres paying less in 
tax than vehicles with solid tyres. The medi- 
seval traveller went free, and herein lies the 
difference between mediaeval taxation and 
that under the Turnpike Trusts of the past 
and our Ministry of Transport to-day. 

The mulcting of Jews, however, was not 
ucommon. Thus, a pontage writ for Brent- 
ford Bridge (Middlesex) in 1280, after speci- 
fying the various tolls on cattle and wares, 
records a penny for every Jewess on horse- 
back crossing the bridge, and a halfpenny for 
every Jew or Jewess on foot. This writ, 
which is mentioned briefly in the Calendar of 
the Patent Roll, 9 Edward I (p. 418), will 
be found in full in Faulkner’s ‘ History of 
Brentford.’ There are other instances of toll 
being levied upon Jews only. An exceptional 
instance of pontage being levelled on travel- 
lers generally is the writ of 1282 for London 
Bridge, in which a farthing is levied upon 
pedestrians and a penny on horsemen.—Cal. 
Pat., 10 Edward I, p. 10. 

In some of the pontage and pavage writs 
goods intended for the use of ecclesiastics are 
specifically exempted. From the search 
made relating to highway and bridge repair 
in London during the Middle Ages, it is mani- 
fest that the pontage and pavage tolls were 
conducted on business lines, the accounts being 
audited and the general supervisors of the 
work being men of standing. Thus, among 
others associated with the repair of London 
reads in the fourteenth century were Sir Wil- 
liam Walworth and the doughty Sir John 
Philpot. 

CHARLES WHITE. 

On the Karlsbriicke at. Prague, amid 
a series of thirty statues of Saints, 
stands a great gilded crucifix with an 








inscription recording that it was erected 
with a fine extracted from a Jew in 1606 for 
reviling the Cross (see Baedeker’s ‘Austria ’). 
When I saw it in 1906 it had recently been re- 
gilded by the municipality—at the cost of the 
Jewish residents ! 


Epwarpv J. G. Forse. 


HE BURNING OF BOOKS BY A 
CHINESE. EMPEROR (celxxii. 31). — 
China’s first Emperor, Ch‘in-shih Huang-ti, 
who began to reign in 221 B.c., was the perpe- 
trator. He and his advisers had, much the 
same idea as the French revolutionaries of 
the eighteenth century, with their new ter- 
minologies and foredoomed cults, or the Bol- 
sheviks with their banning of Christian books 
and religion, and the reference of almost all 
to Lenin: the idea of liberating China from 
the dead hand. A man of brilliant parts and 
absolute assurance, Huang-ti did bequeath 
to the Han dynasty a unified State. Books 
on pharmacy, medicine, agriculture, and 
other technical subjects, also those on divina- 
tion, did not come under the ban. 
a Minister Li Sze pilloried the fact 
that 


in olden times, when the world was in great 
disorder, and without a unifying authority, 
there arose numerous schools of thought, each 
upholding the ancients to block the policies of 
the present, each cunningly adorning its empty 
speculations to the confounding of reality, and 
each praising its own teaching with which to 
criticise the actions of the government. 


There is in this and in what follows quite 
a modern ring; or might we not say more 
truly that there is in much modern ideology 
a very old-fashioned twanz? Li Sze pro+ 
ceeds ; 


Now that your Majesty has united the whole 
empire and established a unitary authority for 
the judgment of black and white, therefore, 
all those that uphold their own teaching and 
criticise the laws, who entertain secret opposi- 
tion to the government and even openly 
deliberate upon its acts and policies, who take 
pride in disobedience and rebelliousness, who 
lead the people in creating complaints against 
the government—all these, if not proscribed, 
will tend to lower the prestige of the govern- 
ment and create parties and partisanships 
among the people. . Your Majesty’s servant 
therefore recommends that all histories not 
kept by the imperial historian be burned; that, 
outside of the documents in the’ imperial 
college,- all literature and all books of the 
various schools in. the. possession of private 
individuals should be delivered to the magis- 
trates, etc., etc., 


“RR” ‘is referred to the historians who 





cover this period. To complete the sketch 
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here it remains to say that the second 
Emperor, Hui-ti, in 189 B.c., made great 
efforts to collect all fragments of the lost 
books, the sooner to restore music, the rites, 
and soon. He and the other Han Emperors, 
patrons of learning though persons of lowly 
origin, achieved much; and it was all to the 
good that, before the dynasty ended, the 
classics were incised on marble slabs, that 
their perpetuation might be assured and the 
danger of change avoided. 


FrepeRIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Stret, Oxford. 


A long story of this is in ‘ A Short His- 
tory of China,’ by Demetrius Charles 
Boulger and the date is given as 213 B.c. 
The Emperor is Hwangti; after a flattering 
speech of a courtier, one of the literati de- 
nounced the speaker as ‘a vile flatterer.’’ 
Hwangti called on his favourite minister, 
Lisseh, to reply; he stated that ‘‘ men of 
letters are, as a rule, very little acquainted 
with what concerns the Government of a coun- 
try, not that government of pure specula- 
tion which is nothing more than a phantom, 
vanishing the nearer we approached to it, but 
the practical government which consists in 
keeping men within the sphere of their 
proper duties.”’ The literary class were de- 
nounced and finally, ‘‘ Now is the time or 
never to close the mouths of these secret 
enemies and to plant a curb on their auda- 
city.’ Orders were given to burn every work 
except those relating to medicine, agriculture, 
and such science as then existed. 


J. F. M. 


YSTERIOUS HOOF-PRINTS IN 
DEVON (clxxii. 30). — If Mr. F. C. 
Wuite will refer to the Illustrated London 
News for the period mentioned, he will find 
some correspondence on the subject, but it is 
so many years since I read the account that 
I cannot remember whether it occurred dur- 
ing the winter of 1854-5 or of 1855-6. I do 
recollect, however, that several opinions were 
expressed as possible explanations of the phe- 
nomenon, and that one correspondent gave a 
sketch of the foot-marks as they appeared ‘n 
the snow on that winter’s morning. They 
were rather like hoof-prints, but I am under 
the impression that the creature responsible 
for them was moving in the opposite direction 
to that in which they were apparently point- 
ing, and that they finally Lanpesian ints 
an arm of the sea near Teignmouth. 


H. E. Rupx1n, 
Major. 





—— 


These are well-known as ‘‘ The Devil 
Hoof-marks.’’ An intensive study of this 
mystery is to be found in Lieut.-Commande 
Rupert T, Gould’s work, ‘ Oddities ’ (London, 
1928), pp. 13-31. 





Epwarp HEron-Atten, 


Your correspondent, Mr. F. Connen 
Wuite, may like to be referred to Devon and 
Cornwall Notes and Queries (vol. xii. pp. 19 
and 265) which contains articles on th 
mystery under the heading ‘The Devil in 
Devonshire.’ An illustrated article will al» 
be found in the Illustrated London News, 
Feb. 24, March 3 and 10, 1855. Reference 
will also be found in C. O, Burges’s ‘Adven- 
tures of a Civil Engineer’ (p. 72, 1909), The 
Times of the period, and in R. T. Gould's 
‘Qddities: a book of unexplained facts, 
published in 1928. 


One explanation offered is that the foot- 
prints in the snow were those of a cat and 
that they were enlarged as a result of a slight 
thaw, followed by a shower of rain, then mor 
snow, shortly .ollowed by frost. The net rm 
sult being a considerable distortion of the 
original footprints. 

Another correspondent attributes them to 
a donkey, another to a kangaroo which is 
supposed to have escaped from a_ local 
menagerie, and another alleges them to k 
those of a badger. Several other guesses were 
hazarded, but no satisfactory explanation was 
forthcoming. No doubt, as one writer r 
marked, some simple solution could be found 
‘‘if one knew where to look.” 


H. Tapiey-Soper. 


In an account of this mystery in Devon 
and Cornwall Notes and Queries, vol. xii, p. 
267 (1923), it is said that the material date 
was Feb. 8, 1855, and that there was a — 
deal of correspondence, together with illus 
trations of the marks, in the Illustrated 
London News of Feb. 24, March 3 and March 
10, 1855. Professor Owen, superintendent of 
the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum, is quoted as having exp 
the opinion that the marks were made by & 
badger. Other references to the subject may 
be found in the following books :—‘Adventures 
of a Civil Engineer,’ by C. O. Burge, 1909; 
and ‘ Sober Truth, a collection of Nineteenth- 
century Episodes, Fantastic, Grotesque and 
Mysterious,’ compiled and edited by Mar 
garet Barton and Osbert Sitwell, 1980. 
There was a short note on the mystery in the 
Western Morning News of 8 Jan., 1932, p. 3. 


M. 
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arp eng egy rn (clxxii, 29). — J. R. 
is mistaken in thinking these fruit-trees, 
preeding-ground of silkworms, are “ rare ’’— 
more correct to describe them as unevenly dis- 
tributed. A Warwickshire gardening proverb 
says ‘Only fools plant pears and mul- 
berries,’ because their descendants benefit 
rather than the planters. A pear-tree is said 
to bear fruit twelve to fifteen years after 
planting, and a mulberry fifteen to eighteen 
years later. Hence one partial cause of their 
unpopularity ; another reason is many folk do 
not care for the acid mulberry flavour. Yet 
when mixed with sweet apples they make a 
delicious pie, and also excellent home-made 
wine. The proverb is not infallible. I have 
young pear-trees of under five years old that 
bore fruit last year. 

In addition to the two mulberry-trees living 
in New Place garden (scions of the one 
s by akensese) there is a third in 
is Birthplace garden. Several others grow 
in Bridge Street, Greenhill Street, and Pay- 
ton Street, while two more exist at Hall’s 
Croft (Susanna Shakespeare’s home), a total 
of eight old trees in Stratford. Four miles 
south, in a Tudor farm garden, thrives a 

up of three very old specimens. At Abing- 
. adhe Northampton, exists one planted 
by David Garrick, and surely there is one, 
or more, at Kew, 

Wm. JaGGarRD. 


Much information is in J. G. Loudon’s 
‘Arboretum’ (1838) iii. 1342-1361, and vol. 
vii., fig. 1824; also in Walter Johnson’s ‘ The 
Nature-World of London’ (1924) 5, 20-22, 
and at 12 S. ix. 308, etc. 

Typical examples are in the rectory garden, 
Stowmarket, said to have been planted by 
Milton; at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
under which the poet sat. In London we have 
ra at Girdlers’ Co.; Drapers’ Hall; 
ottenham Polytechnic Commercial School ; 
St. Paul’s School, Hammersmith; Beaufort 
Street, Chelsea (Sir Thomas More); Cole- 
brook Row and 2, Canonbury Place, Isling- 
ton; Highbury Terrace, N.5; garden near 
Earl’s Court station ; West London Hospital ; 
Old Stoke House; City of London Hospital 
(Bishop Bonner); ‘‘ Roseville,” Winchmore 
Hill, N.21; Holland Park Avenue; Cheyne 
Walk (Queen Elizabeth); Vintners’ Hall. 
The most interesting is in Buckingham 


Palace garden, with inscription : 
MORUS NIGRA PLANTED IN 1609 WHEN THE MUL- 


(A. D. Webster) in the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
1924, i. 37, and ‘James I and Mulberry 
Trees ’ (Vicary Gibbs), ibid., 1927, i. 86. 

J. Arpacu. 


I had no idea that mulberry-trees were rare 
in England. At Cambridge there was one in 
Christ’s College garden; in my second curacy 
(at All Saints’, Boyne Hill, Maidenhead) 
there was a fine one, full of fruit every year, 
in the vicarage garden ; and a few years later 
I saw several in different vicaraze gardens in 
South London. I have seen many elsewhere 
in the Home Counties. There was one in the 
back-garden of 28, Bridgeland Street, Bide- 
ford, in 1901. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


These thrive in South Devon. Of those 
at Exeter, two in particular diverted me. One 
was behind our house in Magdalen Street, in 
and around which I learned to go erect: a 
house, now some sort of nursing institute, be- 
tween the Acorn and the Valiant Soldier, 
wherein I had an unforgettable psychic ex- 
perience. The second tree was in the grounds 
of The Priory, Mint Lane, and succulent in- 
deed were the fruits thereof: To invade those 
grounds I deemed no sin, even when on my 
way to visit Miss Emily Leakey, friend of 
African missions, or my godparents, the 
Misses Marshman, daughters of Dr. Marsh- 
man, the great Chinese missionary. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


Bais (clxxii. 32).—The legend of St. Thais 
(Oct. 8), ‘‘ a penitent courtesan of Egypt, 
who was converted about a.p. 344 by Paph- 
nutius of Sidon,’’ is told in vol. iv. of ‘A 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, c.,’ 
edited by William Smith and Henry Wace: 


Her story illustrates her age. Her fame 
reached to Paphnutius’ monastery, whereupon 
he determined to make a great effort to convert 
her, though she was evidently a nominal 
Christian. He assumed a secular dress and 
put a single coin in his pocket, which he offered 
to Thais on his arrival at her house. She led 
him into her chamber, but he desired a still 
more retired spot. She told him such would be 
useless, no uninvited person ever entered 
where they were, and if he desired to escape 
God’s eye that would be useless, as it was 
everywhere. “Do you then,” said the dis- 
guised monk, “believe in God?” “Indeed I 
do,” she replied, “‘ and in a future life, and in 
hell.” ‘“ And yet,” said he, “ you continue in 
sin and refuse to repent?” Whereupon, recog- 
nising his true character, she cast herself at 





BERRY GARDEN WAS FORMED BY JAMES I. 


ay are gone, e.g.: Grove Lane, Camber- | 
well. 


Cf. also, ‘ Ancient Mulberry Trees ’ 


his feet, destroyed all her precious dresses, and 
entered a female monastery, where Paphnutius 
shut her up in a cell for three years, sealing 
the door, and leaving no opening save a small 
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window, through which she received food, After 
three years he sought out St. Antony, to learn 
whether her. penance was sufficient. Antony 
called “a synod of his brethren and exhorted 
them ‘to-spend a night in prayer if perchance 
God would reveal His will on the matter, which 
took place. Paul, an. abbat [Paulus, no. 74 in 
the Dict.] saw a vision, signifying that the 
repentance of Thais was sufficient. She died 
fifteen days after receiving absolution. 

The authority given is Migne’s ‘ Patro- 
logia Latina,’ tom. Ixxiii., col. 661. 


Epwarp BEeEnsty. 
St, Albans. 


St. Thais was a renowned Greek saint, 
another of the ‘‘ bienheureuses pécheresses,”’ 
not the same who sat at Alexander’s feast, 
and fired Persepolis, but a fire-brand in her 
own way (see ‘Sacred and Legendary Art.’ 
Mrs. Jameson, 1850, p. 232).. As St. Thais 
the penitent, about 348, she was commemor- 
ated Oct. 8, the same day as St, Pelagia, a 
penitent of the fifth century (‘ Book.of Days,’ 


Chambers, Vol. ‘ii.). ALFRED |WELBY. 


+f P A/M.”’ > (elxxii. 29).—Stands for 

““ Pater, Ave Maria.’”? Clearly, the 
reader of the inscription was adjured to re- 
cite, for the repose of the soul of the departed, 
a Pater and an Ave, which he would round 
off, unbidden, not with a Gloria but with: 
**Requiem aeternam dona ei, Domine; Et 
lux perpetua luceat ei. Requiescat in pace.”’ 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ENT HUGUENOTS (clxxi. 173, 229). — 

‘The Huguenots,’ by Samuel Smiles 

(John Murray) should be consulted. Settle- 

ments in Kent occupy pp. 91-8, and pp. 359- 

437. provide a_ biography of. distinguished 
Huguenot refugees and their descendants. 
FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


ULESTON OF EMRAL PARK (clxxii. 
27).—If by Edge is meant the Cheshire 
Edge, what is the evidence for the statement 
that Sibilla Woodnoth and her. daughter 
Agnes owned this place? Its early history is 
very obscure and Ormerod had no knowledge 
of these ladies, so if there is satisfactory proof 
of their ownership, it should be recorded, The 
family of Dod ‘‘ of Edge,” in that. case, will 
have to look to their laurels as: owners of, 
certainly, part of Edge. Boxvener. 


EARD STREET: ORIGIN OF NAME 
(elxxii. 31).—Allusions to. Meard. Street 
or Meard’s Court are found in most books 





———— 


dealing with Soho: The name commemora 
a Mr. J: Meard who assisted to ined 
Anne’s Schools when they were removed frojj 
Church Street to Rose Street in 1733. 
name of another benefactor of the school i 
recorded in Richmond’s Buildings’ close’ by 
A stone tablet let into the wall at the corng 
of Meard Street and Dean Street is date 


1732. AmBROsE Heat, 
Beaconsfield. 


4 Sie ”? (clxxii. 27).—This word was used 
freely in my school-days at Repton, 
1913-1917, and denoted a simpleton rather 
than an over-sympathetic person. Durim 
the war the word was also used of other ma 
and ran simultaneously and synonym 
with ‘‘Wop.’’ I do not consider that it would 
be correct to have the word recorded as apply. 
ing to the female sex. L. C. Messiter 


f yic” IN AN ELIZABETHAN WAR 

RANT (clxxii, 29).—Vic’ is. an | ab 
breviation for ‘‘ Vicecomiti’’—the “ Vice 
comes ’’ being the Sheriff to whom. all judicial 
writs affecting persons or property in »his 
county are addressed. 





G. D. JOHNSTON 


This is the abbreviated form of vicecomiti, 
the warrant being addressed to the Sherif 
(vicecomes). As it is in Latin, the Queen’s 
name must be Elizabetha, not Elizabeth. 

R. S. B, 


‘“ NINEVEH ” AS A FARM NAME (clxxi. 

97, 140, 213; clxxii. 33).—Bartholé 
mew’s ‘ Gazetteer of the British Isles'’ (1932), 
has ‘‘ Nineveh, hamlet, Kent, 2 miles S/W. 
of Benenden.’ Also, ‘‘ Nineveh, place, W. 
Riding Yorks., 34 miles 8. of Boroughbridge.” 


W. W.G. 


BBS FAMILY (clxxi. 280, 357),.—The 
Abbs or Abbes family belonged to the par- 
ish of Monkwearmouth, Co. Durham, and 
were resident there from the seventeenth cen- 
tury at least. 1 have in my MS. collection 
of Durham family records over one hundred 
entries relating to the family—baptisms, 
marriages, deaths, burials, and other records 
culled from Monkwearmouth, Bishopweat- 
mouth, Whitburn, and other Parish Registers, 
Chancety Enrolments, Public Record Office 
Entries, etc.; etc., from’ which a sketth 
pedigree might be compiled, but the family 
items and knowledge would have to be first 
examined for correctness tc descent. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
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The Library. 





letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats, 
1820-1824 (Oxford University Press, 10s. 
6d. net). 
AX anonymous donor bequeathed to the | 
Keats Memorial House, Hampstead, in a | 
collection of books and other items connected 
with Keats, thirty-one letters written to 
Keats’s sister Fanny by Fanny Brawne. 
Fanny Brawne, at the time of Keats’s de- | 
arture for Italy was twenty years of age, | 
Rony Keats seventeen. Correspondence be- | 
tween the two girls was begun at Keats's | 
request, and though we have but the one side | 
of it it seems clear that Fanny Brawne’s first | 
letter — written on Sept. 18, the day | 
after Keats embarked—initiated a real friend- 
ship between them—though ‘‘ friendship ”’ is | 
a word the writer does not like. The Fanny | 
Brawne we thus come to know is, in one | 
sense, not the Fanny whom Keats’s letters | 
set before us. ‘‘ You do not, you never can | 
know how much he has suffered,’’ she writes, | 
in the moving letter written after the news | 
of Keats’s death had come. Very plainly one | 
can perceive the echo, the reverberation, of | 
his suffering within herself. 





Keats had in- | 
fluenced her mind, had raised it to a level not | 
all too far below his own; but it is by prov- 
ing her capable of the response she made to | 
his suffering that he has most signally | 
vindicated both her and his love for her. | 
More than that, there are traces in the let- | 
ters of a person who might not unreasonably | 
be disliked or disapproved of; so that the | 
reader is led to conclude that John’s illness | 
and death made an actual change in her, 
directly called out something which perhaps 
he alone had seen in her, and subdued some- | 
thing with which everyone had been all too | 
familiar—to the fashioning of a Fanny | 
Brawne more human and more deep of soul 
than the love of an ordinary man could have | 
compassed. It is clear that she was reserved 
—concerning her own feelings almost 
secretive ; that, if not unusual or original in | 
her thinking, she was independent; and that 
the had some inclination and likewise some 
capacity for taking the lead, and giving 
advice. Mr. M. Buxton Forman in his 
Foreword perhaps makes her out too hastily 
to have been ‘‘ of the average middle-class 
type’’—whatever that may mean. We should 
agree to the description more readily as it 
concerns intellect than as it concerns charac- 
ter, though, even as regards intellect we have 





her recognition of Keats’s greatness. She 
indubitably loved him. Part of the evi- 
dence for this seems to be that she could 
not bear to open the books he had given her 
and had marked for her to read. 

The later letters of this group show a con- 
tinued interest in literature. Keats had 
taught her not to take Byron too seriously 
as a great poet, but she could ‘‘ adore him for 
his wit and humour.’’ She enjoys ‘Don Juan’ 
and thinks ‘ Beppo’ nearly as good. Though 
on the whole she does not read much poetry, 
Shakespeare is an exception, and she assumes 
in Fanny Keats an equal interest in Shakes- 
peare. The most important addition these 
letters make to our knowledge of Keats him- 
self is what she says when sending Fanny 
Keats some bound volumes of the Londo 
Magazine, 

The articles called table talk are very good— 
they are by Mr. Hazlitt—those signed Elia are 
considered very beautiful—Charles Lamb is the 
name of the author. In this I give your dear 
brother’s opinion as far as I could get it now. 

A letter was posted on June 2, 1824, which 
is signed, in Fanny Brawne’s usual way 
throughout this correspondence, ‘‘ Yours very 
affectionately.’’ The last letter posted a fort- 
night later, is signed ‘Yours very sincerely”’ ; 
this seems a drop into comparative coldness, 
but perhaps it is no more than seeming, for 
it may have been intended that the letter— 
in part concerned with Fanny Keats’s money 
affairs and some losses of her zuardian’s— 
should be shown to indifferent persons. 

We gain much by the publication of these 
letters, for Fanny Brawne unknown or mis- 
takenly and unfavourably guessed at, makes a 


| Shadow over Keats’s life and memory; here 
| we have the shadow finally dispelled. Mr. 


Edgcumbe’s editing—clearly a labour of love 
—leaves nothing to be desired. A portrait :s 
given of Fanny Brawne, from a miniature 
belonging to her granddaughter, and two of 
Fanny Keats, one from a photograph at the 


| age of about 47 (not 43 as stated in the list) 


and the other from her son’s portrait of her 
in her old age; and there is also a facsimile 
of one of the letters. 


King John. Edited by John Dover Wilson 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s. net). 
IS volume of the new Cambridge edition 
of the Plays of Shakespeare has for 
frontispiece the wood-cut in a copy of Rastell’s 
‘The Pastime of People’ in which we see 
Richard Cordelion, father of the Bastard, 
tearing out the heart of a lion, a feat, it will 
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be remembered, which he is said to have per- 
formed—according to the old romance of 
‘ Richard Coeur de Lion ’—while a prisoner of 
the Duke of Austria. It was a good idea to 
place the cut at the head of the play. 

Dr, Dover Wilson’s Introduction is for the 
most part taken up with the construction of 
the play, and its relation to ‘ The Trouble- 
some- Reigne of Iohn King of England,’ 
viewed first as an example of textual revison 
by Shakespeare (being the only one of which 
the source-play is in our hands) and then, as 
the solitary instance in which Shakespeare 
deals with a question which was then and 
there a burning one, that of the conflict be- 
tween England and the Papacy. The latter 
is the more interesting in that it brings up 
the old question of Shakespeare’s attitude 
towards religion. ‘The Troublesome Reign,’ 
is definitely anti-Catholic. Shakespeare in 
‘King John’ has largely redressed the 
balance, doing so by the clever method of re- 
stricting the conflict as far as he could to the 
political field, and, where he could not avoid 
allusion to the Reformation and the Royal 
Supremacy, confining himself within short 
compass, and using argument marked with 
a level impartiality. The well-known lines 
spoken by the Bastard in conclusion (‘‘ This 
England never did, nor never shall, Lie at 
the proud foot of a conqueror’’) mark the 
true centre of interest in the play, both for 
Shakespeare’s own feeling and for that of his 
audience. Dr. Dover Wilson thinks his 
handling of it won plaudits from his contem- 
poraries though he admits that there is no 
external evidence of its popularity during 
the lifetime of the author, and Mr. Harold 
Child’s Stage History of the play shows us 
that—-whether or no it was performed in its 
earliest form in 1591—the first certain appear- 
ance of it was at Covent Garden no more than 
two hundred years ago. It is not a straight- 
forward play, and a great merit of the Intro- 
duction is the clearness with which it brings 
out the pulls from different sides as Shakes- 
peare conceived them in their action on the 
characters, and further as we have reason to 
think he himself felt them, when disposing 
the play so as to satisfy himself on the one 
hand and the London of his day on the other. 

Inconsistencies and confusions are numer- 
ous in ‘ King John.’ In explanation of some 
of them Dr. Dover Wilson suggests that 
Shakespeare was working over ‘ The Trouble- 
some Reign’ either from memory or from 





—. 


a prompt-book, almost certainly not from the 
printed text. A curious example is to bh 
found in the treatment of Hubert de B 
who, we may perhaps take it, was identi 
by Shakespeare with the First Citizen of 
Angiers. The Folio text in its speech-heading 
makes this identification, and if it be accepted 
as genuine confusion on Shakespeare’s part 
(his knowedze of the true names and identi. 
ties of his characters appears fairly uncer. 
tain) we get an explanation of John’s expres. 
sions of gratitude to Hubert upon Huberts 
first appearance on the scene which other. 
wise are left in the air. Yet another soure 
of confusion not hitherto brought out, is the 
change of balance Shakespeare has set him 
self to effect. John in ‘ King John’ is not 
—as he is in ‘The Troublesome Reign’= 
the hero of the play: that role is rather the 
Bastard’s. John, though his character is 
given life and dignity, is a villain anda 
usurper, of whom, however, for the sake of 
England, since there is no better centre and 
head for the moment, it behoves Englishmen 
to make the best they can. 

There remains yet another possible account 
of disturbances in the text of the Folio. May 
it not represent a second revision of the play— 
undertaken, perhaps, with the double purpose 
of suiting it better to a new company now 
to perform it and of introducing new topical 
matter—the latter illustrated in the Bastard’s 
speech at the end of Act II, which may be 
aimed at Henry IV of France and his con- 
version. 

Puzzles and elucidations of this sort now 
bulk almost more largely in the study of 
Shakespeare than considerations of poetry or 
of character, for on these latter—till a new 
generation beholds them with new eyes— 
probably the best that is worth saying has 
somewhere or other been said. ‘ King John’ 
has all the subsidiary interests of construc 
tion and topical significance unusually strong, 
and it may seem to fit in well with this that 
it is the play by which in 1823 the conjunction 
of archaeology and the theatre was first 
effected. Its stage history proves it to be 
more of a success than the mere reader mi 
have expected. This edition should certainly 
enhance appreciation of it. 

Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE beg leave to state that we do not under- 


take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 
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